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a. MUSEUM SEARCHES undertaken. | 
Pedigrees a a: 

Write Box 286, ‘ Notes & Queries,’ 
Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 








SHAKESPEARE 
and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 














20, High | Founded under the direct patronage of the late 


Also copying.— | 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 


| Personally conducted by Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 





The LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
was founded under the egis of the profession 
itself: the guidance offered to etudents is 
given by professional authors of high standing. 
Writers are trained by ge cree in all 
branches of JOURNALISM, SHO TO 


RY 
ITING, FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM 7” 


| PROSE WRITING. 


The School has enjoyed remarkable  suc- 


| cesses. Its students have been chosen for high 
| positions, and their work figures in all the 
| foremost publications of the day. 


vas AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. | 





The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 


and Printers, 9-47, GARDEN ROW, 


Publishers | 


ST. GEORGE’S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, S.E.1. | 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen | 


slips with perfect freedom. Ninepence each. 
8s. per dozen, ruled or plain; postage extra, 


1s. 3d. a gee 5s. per dozen, ruled or 
plain; postag 
STICKP atd - a clean white Paste and 


not a messy liquid. 





OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 

Early printed Works. Standard Authors. 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.E.22. 





OOKPLATES, decorative, symbolic and 

heraldic. Original designs.—Write for par- 

ticulars to Osbornes (N.Q.), Artist-Engravers, 
27, Eastcastle Street. London, W.1 





a age A DAUGHTER types authors’ 
MS. at 10d. per 1,000 words. Accuracy, 
punctuality and mneatness guaranteed. — Miss 
Phillips, New Haw, Weybridge. 


THE NEW CHILDREN. 


BY SHEILA RADICE, WITH AUTOGRAPH 
FOREWORD BY DR. MARIA MONTESSORI. 


A transcript of conversations 
great Italian teacher. Hodder and Stoughton. 
(The author’s profits on the sale of this 
book are devoted to St. George’s Home for 
Officers’ Children West Byfleet, Surrey.) 








with the. 


Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to 
advise would-be students as to the particular 
course of study in which they should engage, 
and will be helped in his judgment if the appli- 
cant can forward some manuscript upon 
which an opinion can be based. 


Particulars of the School’s Courses of In- 
struction will be forwarded post free upon 
application to 


THE MANAGER’S DEPT., 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


110, Great Russell St., London, W.C.1. 
TELEPHONE, 4574 Museum. 


Wotes and ioniaiaie: 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1/10/4 per ann. 


post free, inland or abroad. 


Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, 
should be addressed to— 

The Publisher, ‘ Notes anp Queriss,’ 20, High 
Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 

Cheques and Postal Orders should be made 
payable to ‘ Nortss AND Querigs,’ and crossed 
“* Messrs. Child & Co. 


‘BACK NUMBERS.’ 
Back Numbers may be obtained from the 


Manager, ‘ Notes & Queries,’ 20, High Street, 
High Wycombe, Bucks, at the following rates : 
s. d. 
Over 3 months old ... ... ... 1 0 
Over a year old ... ... ... 2 6 
Over 5 years old ... ... ... 5 0 


per number. 
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OF LEATHERHEAD, 

1616-1821. 

Sir Henry Firebrace married as his third 
wife Mary, eldest daughter of Richard 
Dalton, Serjeant of the Wine Cellar to 
King Charles II*. The first member of the 
family of whom we hear is the father of the 
latter, Richard Dalton of Leatherhead, 
yeoman, whose will (Archdeaconry of Sur- 
ey, 206) is dated June 8, 1642. He men- 
tions in it one son Richard Dalton, then of 
age, and five daughters, Elizabeth, Frances, 
Sara, Mary and Dorothy, all minors; one 
must have married, as his son-in-law Robert 
Boughton is named as an_ executor, with 
Edward Hudson and Thomas Lampard. 
Proved Aug. 9, 1642. The family held land 
in the manor of Thorncroft, held by Merton 
College, Oxford. The Court Rolls show 
that at a Court Baron held Sept. 13, 1639, 
Nath. Edward Skeete sold to Richard 
Dalton, 15 acres of land freehold at a quit 
rent of 6d., and at a Court held Sept. 23, 
1652, the death of Richard Dalton, free- 
holder, is recorded, and his son Richard 





DALTON 





*See “N. & Q.,’ 12 S. xi. 23. 
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Dalton is admitted tenant. There is, there- 
fore, an interval of ten years between the 
death of Richard Dalton (the first) and the 
admission of his son, but it is paralleled by 
the gap of eleven years between the death 
of the latter in 1681 and the admission of 
his son Richard Dalton (the third) in 1692. 
'It is stated in ‘ The History and Antiquities 
of Surrey,’ by the Rev. Owen Manning 
| (1804), that Richard Dalton (the second) 
| and his son resided at the Manor House of 
| Thorncroft, but no record of a lease to the 


» | Daltons is to be found in the Court Rolls at 


| Merton Collegef. They may, however, have 
held a sub-lease. 

| Richard Dalton (the second) was born in 
1616 or 1617, but the actual date and place 
‘have not been found. The first mention of 
| his name in the account books of the Comp- 
| troller of the Household occurs in 1641 
| (16 Charles I), when he is mentioned with 
| Henry Hall and two others as a Turnbroach 
in the Royal Kitchen. At the Restoration, 
his petition for employment is recorded by 
Secretary Nicholas as follows :— 

April 1660. Richard Dalton, now Yeoman of 
the Wine Cellar; he paid upon His Majesty’s 
letter £100 to Sir R. Page; he suffered much 
for being active for the King in the Surrey 
business, and has helped many of his friends, 
as Sir Fras. Vincent testifies. He wishes to 
be Serjeant of the bake house, as you have 
bestowed on Mr. Hethwait his place of Ser- 
jeant of the Wine Cellar.t 

From this it would appear that he had 
risen to the post of Yeoman of the Wine 
Cellar under Charles I. The ‘‘ Surrey busi- 
ness’? may refer to the abortive rising of 
August, 1659. 

Mr. Hethwait appears to have resigned 
the post of Serjeant, as Richard Dalton was 
sworn Gentleman and Yeoman of the Mouth 
on Aug. 17, 1660, and Sergeant of the Wine 
Cellar on Oct. 24 of the same year. He held 
the si until his death. He married 





+ Thornecroft leases recorded at Merton 
College, Oxford: 2ist of James I. of England 
‘1624). To Richard Gardiner for three lives. 
The Manor House, etc. 

Apr. 30, 14th of Charles I. (1639). To 
Charles Holloway of St. Michael’s in the City 
of Oxford for three vears. 

Oct. 20, 1649. To Walter Rogers. 

Oct. 20, 1654. To Walter Rogers. 

1659, to Thomas Bludworth for lives of John 
Bludworth, Walter Bludworth and Anne Blud- 
worth end the longest liver of them, the said 


John, .’alter and Anne. 
t‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series.’ 1659/1660. Vol. cexx., p. 426. 
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probably about the year 1645, and kept on | In 1664 Dalton obtained a contract to 
his house at Leatherhead, where all his | supply Spanish wine to His Majesty’s 
children were baptized; but on his appoint- | Household, but in June of the following 
ment he came to reside in London, taking | year he surrendered this to Joseph Batailhe. 
over the lease of Pepys’ house in Axe Yard, | The latter was a friend of Pepys, who calls 
on the latter’s removing to apartments in | him Batelier. His death is recorded in the 
the Navy Office. The transaction is recorded | Diary on Oct, 16, 1667. 
in the Diary :-— And so home to supper,ewhen Pelling comes 
August 31, 1660. This afternoon I agreed to, and sits with me, and there tells us how old 
let my house quite out of my hands to Mr.| Mr. Batelier is dead this last night in. the 
Dalton (one of the wine sellers to the King | i 
with whom I had drank in the old wine cellar troubled for, he being a good man. ; 
two or three times) for £41. At an earlier date he is mentioned as being 


The Diary continues: a wine merchant. 

September 13. In the afternoon to West- December 11, 1666. Anon came our guests 
minster where Mr. Dalton was ready with the old Mr. Batelier and his son and daughter, 
money to pay me for my house but our writ- Mercer, which was all our company. We had 
ings not being drawn, it could not be done a good venison pasty and other good cheer, 
to-day. p F and as merry as in so good, innocent and 

September 16. After that to Westminster understanding company I could be. He is 
and dined with Mr. Dalton at his office, much troubled that wines laden by him in 
where he had one great Court dish, but our France before the late Proclamation was out, 
papers not being done, we could not make an cannot now be brought into England, which, 
end of our business till Monday next. Mr., is so much to his and other merchants’ loss. 
Dalton and I over the water to our landlord We sat long at supper and then to talk, and 
Vanly, with whom we agree as to Dalton, so late parted and so to bed. 
on * —— - Reicecsagposss gs | The son, William Batailhe (or Batelier) 

ember 17. ined a ome and Mr, | te . me ERE WS Se 
Meare with me and afterwards to Whitehall | held _ appointment a8 purveyor of French 
to Mr. Dalton and drank in the Cellar where | Wines to the Court, which he resigned in 
Mr. Vanly according to appointment was. | 1675 in favour of Basil Firebrace, son of 
yoann be to see the ae nega — 'Sir Henrv. The daughter Mary kept a 

mbassador come into his audience, which was | 1; OE ene . a —_ 

kia Cale aeet tate, Tent. weing debe, linen-draper s shop in the Royal Exchange. 
Dalton, Vanley, Scrivener and some friends Of her Pepys writes on July 26, 1665: 
of theirs and I to the Axe, and signed and I back to the Royal Exchange, where I sat 
sealed our writings and hence to the Wing talking with my beauty, Mrs. Batelier, a 
Cellar again where I received the £41 for my great while, who is indeeed one of the finest 
interest on my house, out of which I paid my | women I ever saw In my life. 
Landlord to Michaelmas next and so all is| He also mentions another daughter 
even between him and me, and I freed of my (Susan) : 
ae a by link with my July 9, 1666. And there was also Mrs. Mary 

September 20. After dinner to Whitehall to | France a'black, very blac woman, but sughty 

Mr. Dalton and with him to my house and! good 7 aa % e pe 

: good - natured people bce as ever I saw. 
took away all my papers that were left in Here I made the black one sing a French song 
my closet, and so I have now nothing more’ which she did mighty innocently. 7 = 
in the house or to do with it. After Joseph Batelier’s death Pepys 

Pepys mentions Dalton once more: Sin er f hi sated ix 4 

Sere & SS. 1 ok Ce BW. ete | OO ee ee eee ee ee 
and Capt. Allen into the Wine Cellar of my | Diary : 
tenant (as I call him Serjeant Dalton) and! June 22, 1668. ,Thence home where the 
there drank a great deal of variety of wines, | streets full at our end of the town, removing 
more than I have drunk at one time, or shall | their wine against the Act begins, which will 
again a great while, when I come to return) be two days hence, to raise the price. I did 
to my oaths, which I intend in a day or two.| get my store in of Batelier this night. 

‘“The Axe’? mentioned above was a tavern| Dalton again secured the contract for 
situated in King Street, Westminster, from | Spanish wines in 1670, and held it until 
which Axe Yard close by took its name. On | 1681. It was renewed yearly with the excep- 
this site was built Fludyer Street in 1761, | tion of the year 1674, being described 
and this again was swept away in 1864-1865 | variously as “for Canary wine,” for 
to make room for the new Government | ‘Canary and Sherry wines,” and for 
Offices§. | || ‘* rackt wines.” 


| 
| 

‘Diary of Samuel Pepys.’ Edited by H. B.| || “ Rack.” 1. To draw off wine from the lees, 
Wheatley, London, 1903. | 2. To empty a cask by racking. ‘N. E. D. 





night, going to bed well, which I am mightily 
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The establishment of the gen al 
Cellar in 1668 was as follows :— 


Wine 


Wages. Board Wages. 
Serjeant 1 118 127 15 0 
Gentleman 1 11 8 45 12 6 
Yeomen 2 10 0 0 4211 8 
Yeoman to ; 
the Queen 1 5 0 0 60 0 0 
Yeomen of 
the Field 2 10 0 0 82 2 6 
Groome 1 213 4 21 5 10 
Keeper of 
the Ice 
and Snow 1 5 0 0 45 12 6 


In 1674 the holders of these appointments 
were :— ‘ 
Richard Dalton ; 
Gilbert Thornbrough 
William Earnely 
Silvanus Landon ! 
John Caplin 
John Assenburgh | 
Abraham Scudamore 
Simon Manselli 


Serjeant 

Gentleman. 

Yeomen 

Yeomen of 

the Field 

Groome 

Yeoman of the 
Ice and Snow. 


Pepys makes mention of Gilbert Thorn- 
brough in his account of Coronation Day, 
Apr. 23, 1661, after the ‘‘ Strange frolic ”’ 
in Axe Yard. 

I went in with Mr. Thornbury (who did 
give the Company all their wine he being 
Yeoman of the Wine Cellar to the King) to 
his house. and there with his wife and two 
of his sisters (he had three sisters, very fine 
and the most zealous people that ever T saw 
in my life even to admiration if it were true 
zeal) and some gallant sparks that were there, 
we drank the King’s health and nothing else, 
till one of panes gentlemen fell down stark 
drunk. 

Pepys went to bed drunk, too, and 

“ waked in the morning with my head in 
a sad taking through last night’s drink, 
which I am very sorry for.’’ 

The last mention of Richard Dalton in 
the Household books is dated October, 1681, 
when a 

Royal Warrant was issued to the Duke of 
Ormond Lord High Steward of England to 
swear John Flock Esquire into the_ place of 
Serieant of his Majesty’s Wine Cellar in! 
Ordinary. the same being ne by the death of | 
Richard Dalton senior. 

He was buried in Leatherhead Church. | 
A flat stone in the centre of the Chancel | 
bears his crest and arms, with the following | 
inscription : 

Here lyes the body of Richard Dalton Esq. | 
serjeant of His Majesty’s Wine Cellar who} 
dyed ye 4th of October 1681 in the 65th year | 
of his age. 


The arms shown are “‘ Arg. three fusils (or | 
Lozenges) Gu. Each charged with a saltire | 


_ Charles 
' Richard Cordell £5. To his granddaughter 
|_Mary Cordell £10. 


| Katren Cordell 50s. 


| children 40s. apiece. 
| and his son Richard Dalton to be executors. 
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‘of the first. Crest. A ram’s head issuant 
from a ducal coronet.’’ 

On the south wall of the Chancel is a black 
marble pyramid crowned with an urn. The 
inscription runs: 

Near | this place | is deposited | the body | 
of | Richard Dalton | Esq | Serjeant | of 
the Wine Cellar | to King Charles the II | He 
dyed | Oct IV | MDCLXXXI | Aged LXV | 
And of | Richard Dalton | Esq | his Son |{ 
who dyed | Nov XXIV MDCCXXXI | aged | 
LXXXIV years X months. 

A flat stone in the north floor of 


the 


| Chancel bears the inscription: 


Here lyeth the Body | of Mary Dalton 
wite | of Richard Dalton Esq | Serjeant of 
ye Wine Cellar | to King Charles ye Second | 
who dyed ye second day of April | 1691 | in 
ye 70th year of her age. 

Richard Dalton’s will is dated July 6, 
1681. He gave to the poor of Leatherhead 
40s. To his loving wife Mary Dalton during 
her life 

all his freehold lands and houses in Leather- 
head with the appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing and the lease of the house that John Booth 
and Thos. Stacey now lives in and all the fur- 
niture of the best Chamber over the Kitchen 
and a 4 part of all his plate and brass and 
pewter and linen. 

To his daughter Cordel £20. To his 
daughter Elizabeth Dalton £100 besides the 
£200 that his son Richard Dalton is to pay 
To his son and daughter Cordell £10 
to buy them mourning. To his grandson 
Cordell £5. To his grandson 


her. 


To his granddaughter 
Elizabeth Cordell £5. To his granddaughter 
Anne Cordell 50s. To his granddaughter 
To his sister Cordell 
20s. to buy her a ring. To his son Dalton’s 
His wife Mary Dalton 


By a codicil dated Sept. 20, 1781, he gives 
to his sister Stacey 40s. To his sister 
Dorothy Mounger 40s. The residue of his 
personal estate to be divided equally between 
his daughters Mary Cordell and Elizabeth 
Dalton. 

By a second codicil dated Sept. 26. 1681, 


| he appointed his son Lowde Cordell of West- 


minster, Esquire, Overseer in trust of the 


| said will and gave his executors and overseer 


| 40s. apiece over and above their charges. 
Proved in London Oct. 19, 1681, by 
_ Richard Dalton, his son (P.C.C. North 140). 


C. W. FrreBrace, 
(To be concluded). 
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SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—X. 
(See ante, pp. 181, 224, 263, 303, 342, 
383, 425, 465, 506). 
The Will of his son-in-law, Edward 
Bridgen.—-The will of Edward Bridgen*, of 
London, merchant, dated 30 April, 1787, 


, Samuel Crowther. 


bequeathed all his estate in North Carolina, | 


left him by his late sister De Rosset, of 


that State, to Joseph Spilsbury, esq., of | 


Curzon Street, Mayfair. His estate at 
Hackney he bequeathed to Richard Crow- 
ther (his brother-in-law), of Boswell Court, 
esq., he to pay an annuity of £12 for life 
to Mrs, Jane Bennet of Bromsgrove 
whom later), and a similar annuity of £25 
to Mrs. Jane Oakes of Bridgnorth. The 
witneses were Wm. Herne, Robert Horsfield 
and Thomas Symonds. 

The will was thus continued on 9 May, 
1787 :— 

I give to my sister Mrs. Anne Richardson 
of Stratford, the only original picture of her 
father, the ingenious friend to virtue, and 
after (her) death I desire it be delivered to 
the Company of Stationers to be fixed up in 
their hall. 

His Roubillac’s design for a monument for 
General Wolfe was to be disposed of by 
public sale, under the direction of Thomas 
Brand Hollis, esq., his friend. To Mrs. 
Elizabeth Quartermain he gave 10 guineas 
for her long service, and the same to his then 
head servant Catherine Gardner; to Alex- 
ander and Frances, five guineas each for 
mourning. His executors were to be his 
partner, Mr. James Wallerf, and Mr. 
Thomas Quartermain, to each of whom he 
gave 20 guineas, while the latter was to 
have also 10 guineas a year for four years, 
He desired to be buried under St. Paul’s, by 
his two wives and children, and that not 
more than 10 guineas be laid out on coffin, 
shroud and pall. There were to be eight 
poor men parishioners as bearers, each to 
have half a guinea. 





* An abstract of this will was printed re- 
contty in Miscellanea Cenemnrrt et Heraldica, 
5th S., vol. iv. pt. x. pp. 


+ “ Messieurs Brigden (sic) “aid Waller,” I 
find among the subscribers, to * The Works of 
Aaron Hill, Qnd_ ed., 1754; while in ‘The 
Universal British Divestors ’ (London), 1790, 
still appears the firm of “ Bridgen 
Waller,” merchants, Warwick Place, Bedford 
Road, James Waller, merchant, being given 
separately as resident at Warwick Place, 
Gray’s Inn 


(of | 


| Faith’s parish. 


and | 
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He sii as ape iaidindies legatees, Mrs. 
Ann Glover, Rebecca Walter, Esther Coope,, 
Sarah Crowther, Bryan Crowther, and 
He had included the 
names of Philip Ditcher and Mary 
Ditcher, but afterwards crossed them out. 
(‘‘ because they do not want it’’) and 
willed them 20 guineas each instead. If 
any of these eight persons were to die under 
21, the share of the deceased was to be. 
divided among the survivors. 

He continued the will again at some time 
between 9 May and 28 July, 1787, when, as 
we have seen, he died. The two portraits 
in his drawing room, of Mr. Laurens and 


Mr. Paine, he left ‘to his friend Thomas 
Brand Hollis. To the Society of 
Antiquaries, London, he left ‘‘ the great 


glass in my parlour, formerly belonging to. 
General Talmash, who fell under King 
William, in the service of his country in 
Ireland,’ and if they refused he begged 
Mr. Brand Hollis to accept it. 

The seven or eight volumes of 
which had formerly passed between Lady 
Bradshaigh and Mr. Richardson, with the 
copy of ‘ Pamela,’ in eight volumes, corrected 
by Mr. Richardson in 1758, were to be sent 
to Mrs. Anne Richardson. His set of 
Tillotson’s works in folio, and all Clerk’s 
sermons, he desired Philip Ditcher to accept. 
His silver inkstand, and small silver box 
with rings in it, both of which were her dear 
aunt’s, he gave to Miss Mary Ditcher. 

My Hebrew manuscripts of the Pentateuch 
on 39 skins of morocco leather I beg leave to: 
trouble my worthy friend Dr. Price to pre- 
sent to the new Dissenting Academy at Hack- 
ney, as a small addition to their library. 

This clause he crossed out, writing in the 
margin, ‘‘ already sent.’’ In conclusion he 
left Mr. Brand Hollis his red pocket-books, 
all sealed up and directed for him. 


letters 


On 6 Aug. 1787, James Waller and 
Thomas Quartermain, of St. Faith’s, Lon- 
don, merchants, the executors named in the 


first codicil to the will, made oath personally 
that on Saturday, 28 July last, they found 
the will and codicils in a bureau in the 
deceased’s dwelling house in Lovell Court, St. 
On the same day, William 
Sloman, of St, Faith’s, wine merchant, and 
Richard Baldwyn, of St. Bartholomew-the- 
Less, linen-draper, attested to their know- 
ledge of the deceased and to the authenticity 
of the will and codicils. The will was proved 
8 Aug. 1787, by the exors. named, in P.C.C. 


' (355 Major). 
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tos is sini: ks in the will to ay us, 
The most important bequests, those of) 
Richardson’s portrait, and the volumes of | 
his correspondence, to Anne Richardson, his| 
sister-in-law, will be dealt with later. As} 
regards the copy of ‘ Pamela,’ in 8 volumes, | 
corrected by Kichardson in 1758, this was’ 
evidently the manuscript copy which, 
Bridgen had offered to Mme. de Genlis not 
long before (see ante, p. 508); what became! 
of it after Anne pehesvens death I do) 
not know. 

In reference to his Roubillac’s design for a 
monument to General Wolfe, one ‘‘ U.T.C.’ 
wrote to The Gentleman’s Magazine, in 1788 
(pp. 668-9), saying that he had a letter in| 
Bridgen’s writing, evidently intended for 
that periodical, concerning this very model. 
It appears that Bridgen was an intimate 
friend of Louis Francois  Roubillac 
(1695-1762), and “C. T. C.” tells us that! 
the design “‘ was presented to him by) 
Roubillac himself, who, I believe, was pre-' 
viously under some considerable pecuniary | 
obligation to Mr. Bridgen.”’ 

Bridgen’s political sympathies are indi- 
cated by his bequest to Thomas Brand 
Hollis of the portraits of ‘‘ Mr. Laurens ”’ 
and ‘‘ Mr. Paine’”’ that hung in his draw- 
ing-room. ‘*Mr. Paine’’ was, of course, 
Thomas Paine (1737-1809), author of ‘The 
Rights of Man,’ who had _ accompanied | 
Colonel Laurens, ‘the American envoy, as 
his secretary, on his mission to France in| 
1781t (Dict. Nat. Biog.’). Thomas Brand} 
Hollis, who in 1774 inherited the consider- 
able property of the well-known Thomas’ 
Hollis, and took his name, was the institutor, | 
with the Duke of Richmond, of the ‘‘ Con 
stitutional Society,” and was some time 
M.P. for Hindon§. What his red pocket: | 
books contained, all sealed up and directed 
to Brand Hollis, I do not know, but the 
circumstances suggest their political interest. 

The ‘‘ great glass ’’ in his parlour, which 
he left to the Society of Antiquaries, was 
duly accepted in 1787, as the minutes show. 
Mr. H. S. Kingsford, the assistant secretary 
of the Society, believes it to be a large pier- 


te iteaee Laurens, American congressman, 
died Feb. 1793, aged 70 (‘ Musgrave’s Obitu- 
ary,’ Harleian Society). And see ‘ Walpole’s 
Letters,’ ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee, vol. xi. 
pp. 295, 296, 320, and vol. xii. p. 109. 

§ He died 2 Sept., 1804. See account of him 
-. The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1804, pp. 888-9, 

8-9. 


|‘ Edward Bridgen, Esqr., 
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rarer in a py ae Liniie, haba between the 
windows in what is now known as the ‘‘ Top 
Library Room ’”’ of the Society, at Bur- 
lington House. Lieut. -Gen. Thomas Tolle- 
mache (1651 ?-94), or ‘‘ Talmash,’’ did fight 
under King William in Ireland, but his 


fatal wounds were received in ‘the Brest 
expedition (‘ Dict. Nat, Biog.’). 
The ‘‘ Clerk’? whose sermons, together 


with Archbishop Tillotson’s works, he left 
to his brother-in-law, Philip Ditcher, was, I 
presume, Matthew Clerk (1659-1735), an 
Irish Presbyterian minister, who was at the 
siege of Derry (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’). 

Edward Bridgen is said to have sold to 
the Society of Antiquaries, for 15 guineas, 
*“a curious old View of London,” paintea 
on board and folding together like an altar- 
piece, which he had purchased from Mr. 
Webster for the same sum _ (Nichols’s 
‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ Vol. viii, p. 664). A 
long and detailed account of this curiosity 
appeared in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1780, pp. 179-81, which stated that it was 
purchased in 1776 ‘‘ for a few shillings by 
Mr. Webster, a surgeon at Chigwell, who is 
the present proprietor.”’ 

According to a recent communication by 
Mr. Arthur Schomberg, Bridgen was elected 
F.S.A., 28 April 1768, he being then of 
Lovell’s Court, merchant, and a Member of 
the Society of Arts and Commerce. In the 
possession of My. Schomberg’s family is a 
portrait-—not claimed as of much artistic 
merit—inscribed in the dexter corner, 
F.R.S. | & S.A. 
Died July 28, 1787” (Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica, 5th 8., Vol. iv, part x, 
p- 214). 

Dr. Price, who was to convey his Hebrew 
MSS. to the New Dissenting Academy at 


| Hackney, would be that well-known non- 


conformist, Richard Price (1723-91), who 
was then minister at Hackney (‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’). This ‘‘ College for the education 
of Protestant dissenters’? had only just 
been established, in 1787, under the care of 
Dr. Price and others (Lysons’ ‘ Environs of 


London,’ Vol ii, p. 480); and by 1796 it 
had been broken up and the _ buildine 
deserted || (ibid., iv. 628). 





! James Smith (1775-1839), of « Rejected Ad- 
dresses’ fame was a pupil at this “ Noncon- 
formist New College at Hackney ” for a year. 
1789-90 (Arthur H. Beavan’s ‘James and 
Horace Smith,’ 1899, pp. 49-50). 
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buried with his two wives and children 


under St. Paul’s. Mr. Schomberg, at the | 
reference I have quoted, records a tradition | 
that he ‘‘ was buried in the Chapel of St. | 


Faith in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the burial 
place of the Stationers’ Company.’”’ Mr. 
Crowther-Beynon has kindly inquired at the 
Office of Works in the crypt of St. Paul’s, 
and been informed that there is no Bridgen 
commemorated in any decipherable inscrip- 
tion in St. Faith’s Chapel or any other part 
of the crypt. I have no record of Bridgen’s 
first wife, and cannot say whether the child- 
ren buried there were by her or Martha 
Richardson. 
Atgyn Lyeti ReEave. 


(To be continued). 





THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—XVITI. 


111. The travell of Alemena 

Seuen nights and dayes Alcmena sore 
opprest 

with: beareing pains, to Joue her prayers 
adrest 

with hands erected, and Ilithyia calls 

T’ her helpe. whose aide Juno with spite 
forestalls 


with crosseleggd charmes, and finger foulded | 


spells 
Sh’ Alcides birth retards; Galanthis tells 
Her false deliv’ry, and by what she said 
Juno deceiu’d, for ’t she’s a weasell made. 


112. Dryope turn’d into a tree. 

Fair Dryope one of the Oechalides 

with her babe in armes walking among 
the trees 

plucks from a flowry Lotus which did grow 

Thereby, a sprig from whence the blood 
doth flow 


of a Nimph in it inshrin’d, for which crime 


she 
Is changed too into a Lotus tree. 
Her father, husband, sister all embrace 
Her panting still in a Corticeous Case. 


113. Byblis in loue with her brother 
Incesteous Loue rages in Byblis brest 
And scearcly giuing her one minutes rest 
Torments her so, that ’t last she doth 

discouer 
T’her brother Caunus, whom she’d haue her 
lover 
This Rageing fitt by letter, which once seen 
He her dispises, as an incestious quean, 
And oft repulsing her bad sute, at last 
He flyes his Country, she persues as fast 


114. Byblis turn’d into a fountaine 
— = mountaines and the planes had 


_“* | moe the woods she racing ran, at 
ast 


Bridgen, as we have seen, desired to be | 
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Tyred with travell on the grasse she lies, 
when pg a fountaine from her mouth & 


which ‘eh the vale a present course 
found out. 

The Nimps and naides, come round about 

Her new made streme, and willingly doe 


shew, : 
The favours that are in their power to doe. 


115. The Goddesse Isis appeares to 
Telethusa in her sleepe 
Lydus commands his wife Telethusa 
if that a girle she bore to take away 
The Infant’s Life; but if her pregnant 
wombe 
Vnto his joy should give the world a son 
That then it should be sau’d: griefe her 
possesses, 
But Isis and her traine helpes her dis- 
tresses, 
Appearing to her in her slegpe she Bid, 
The Girles life saue, and keepe het Gender 
hid. 
116. Iphis a maid turn’d intv a boy 
Iphis is thought a boy; twice tive & three 


yeares beeing past; she unto tanthe 
‘A faire-fac’d maid is to be joyn’d, her 


mother 

And she can now their griefe no longer 
smother 

Th’ onc feares her crime shall now be 
manitest 


The other loues but thinkes it vainely plac’d- 

They both to Isis temple goe, and there 

Iphis a maide, is chang’d t’ a boy by 
prayer. 

117. A Snake killeth eurydice. 
Whilst Eurydice amongst the Naiades 
Under the shaddow of the verdant trees 
Excerp’t the trembling flowers amongst the 

grasse, 
grown high with time, a full swol’n snake 

there was 
who with moeanders towards her doth reele 
Till he his teeth had fastned to her heele 
Which bite alas deprives her of her life, 
And sweet Orpheus of his new joyn’d wife. 


118. Orpheus beseecheth pluto for his 
Eurydice 

The Thracian prophet Love Compells to goe 

Through Tenarus, unto the shades below, 

where with diviner straines the King & 
Queen 

And all those shapes which in those shades 
are seen 

He charmeth; and they grant him Eurydice 

Conditioned he see her not with his eyes 

Till he Avernus past: but’s wandring sight 

Breaketh this law, and so he lost her quite 


119. Orpheus 
To Rhodope Sweet Orpheus goes, where he 
Vnder the shaddow of Great Jove’s broad 


tree, 
And other trees whose meeting branches 
kisse 
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He charmes the beasts with those sweet 
straines of his 

The lion, Tiger, bore, the beare, the Asse, 

The Sheep, the lamb, ye Hart together was. 

The birds flock theither, all with wonder 


ment : 
Behold with Silence, and a charm’d content. 


120. Cyparissus turn’d into a Cypresse 
ree. 

Sweet Cyparissus whom Apollo lou’d 

A fair tame hart 
with him he sported, play ’d and to the 

rooke 

Oft lead in leash: In him he pleasure took: 
who laid among the sheltring trees on day, 
trom him in jest receivs a “wound, away 
His life departs: which thinge alas! seen, 


he 
Mournes: and is chang’d into a Cypresse 
tree, 


lll. 1. sore opprest: cf. ‘‘ sore beset.’ 
‘P. L.’ x. 124.—Ib. 2. ef. ‘‘ To Michael thus 
his humble words addressd.”’ 
295.—lb. 5, 4. ef. ‘ Calls Lucina to her 
throws ;”? ‘M. W.’ 26.—Ib. 5. ef. ‘‘ each 
clasping charme and secret holding spell.’ 
T. 25. 6 (from e —Ib. 7. cf. ‘ her false 
resemblance’? ‘P. R.’ iv. 320. 


112. ‘among the trees”? is a Milton 
phrase, and pluck, flowry, inshrine, belong 
to his vocabulary ; corticeous is typical. 

113. 5. Rageing fitt: cf. ‘ eestatick fit.” 
‘The Passion,’ 42; the use of the capital 
letter to lend emphasis may be noted. cf. 
“ Captive, Poor and Blind,” ‘8S. A.’ 366. 

114. 3. Tyred is here a dissyllable (see 
Bridges, op. cit. se The rhythm recalls 
a famous line (‘ 8. A.’ 41): 

Eye/less | in Rial | at the me, | with 

a ‘ves | 
Ty/erd | with tra/vell | on the gra/sse | 
she lifes | 
Ib. 5. a present course: cf. “‘ my pre- 
sent journey,” ‘ P. L.’ ii. 985; ‘‘ our present 
lot,’’—Ib. 223. Ib. 6. round abeut: rather 
# common phrase in Milton ; 
about Jove’s altar,” Ib. p. 48; 
round about thy bed ;’’ ‘ Vac. Ex.’ 63. 


di. 5: of. : sabe hae possesses me,’ 
‘Pp. L.’ ix. 251.—Jb. 6. cf. ‘* Osiris, isis, 
Orus and their Train;”’ ‘ P. L.’ i. 478; trata 
is much used by Milton. 

116, 1. twice five and three: cf. ‘ e’re yet 
my age Had measur’d twice six years,” 
‘P. R.’ i. 209-10. 

117. 3. Hzcerp’t: This word is very sug- 
gestive of Milton; so is meanders (Ib. 5). ; 
we find ‘‘ trembling leaves,” ‘ P. L.’ iv, 266; 


singing 


his light affections mov’d 


PE.” xt | 


| swoln and verdant are also in the poems. 


| Ib. 8. ef. ‘ Once join’d, 
proves,’ ‘S. A.’ 1037. 

118. 6. Conditioned: this elliptical con- 
struction is especially Miltonic; but the 


the contrary she 


| whole stanza is very typical. 


119. 1. cf: ‘‘the Thracian Bard In 
Rhodope,” ‘P. L.’ vii. 34-5; and see 
Raleigh’s reference to the passage (op. cit. 
p. 56): he notes that this ‘‘ story of Orpheus 
always had so singular and personal a fascin- 
ation for Milton.’”’ The fascination is 
evident in the loving way in which it is 
handled in this script. 

Huey C. H. Canpy. 


(To be continued). 





FOLK-LORE: CAULS. 
There is a tremendous amount of interesting 
lore regarding cauls. The human caul had 


a distinct superstitious value, especially 
amongst sea-faring men. Its efficacy as a 
talisman, or amulet is not yet entirely 


obsolete, even in these days, on the North 
East coast. Robinson, in his ‘ Glossary of 
Words used in the Whitby District,’ speaking 
of ‘‘ Caul’’ (or kell, or smear), says: 

The membrane over the face with which 
some children are born. A caul is worn about 
the person as a protection from drowning; and 
for those who are going to sea, as much as 
£5 may be instanced as offered for one in the 
public papers. 

Such advertisements appeared as recently 
as the ’nineties, in the Hull Times and other 
journals published in the northern districts 
near the sea, and a number of these my late 
father collected. In his book, ‘ Yorkshire 
Folklore,’ he makes lengthy reference, at 
p. 104, to this subject, from which I take the 
following : 

When a child is born with a mask or caul 


| over its head, good luck will follow it all the 
cf. ‘* round | 


days of its life, always provided that the caul 
is properly preserved. There is some rite in 


| the preservation of such, the details of which 


I have never been able to obtain. . . . That 
such cauls, or masks, were held in high esteem 
at one time is proved by the prices paid for 
them, not because they had belonged to people 
of note or high degree, but because they 
possessed the power to ward off many evils 
which might assail the possessor. Sailors 


; even to-day (1911) set great store by them. 


They act as a charm, saving the possessor from 
drowning in case of a wreck. These veils 
were much prized by witches, and great was 
the evil they could work, should such ever 
come into their possession, hence the necessity 
of using all precaution against their loss. 
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Amongst some MS. notes made 7" my 
late father I find a caul rhyme (with the} 
note: ‘‘In June, 1875, Hird, 
gave me these lines :’’) 

A lass if born in June with a caul 

Will wed, hev bairns & rear ’em all. 
But a lass if born with a caul in July, 
Will lose her caul & young will die 

Every month beside luck comes with a eaul | 
If safe put by, 

If lost she may c 

For ill-luck on oad will fall. 

For man it’s luck—be born when he may— | 
If it safe be kept ye mind, 

But if lost it be he’ll find 

Ill-deed his lot for many a day. 


When the writer 
during the war an old Yorkshire 
gave him one of their most treasured posses- 
sions—a caul in a silver box of antique) 
workmanship which was so small as to go’ 
into the corner of a waistcoat pocket. They | 
would take no refusal, though I pointed out | 
the likelihood of its ‘being lost, after they | 
had said they wouldn’t lose this treasure for | 
anything. However, they were so sure that | 
I could neither be drowned nor killed whilst 
carrying “‘ the caul,’’ that they felt quite | 
certain of receiving it back. As is fell out the | | 
Germans got the talisman (at Equancourt) | 
when they broke through our line on the 
Cambrai front and probably threw the 
mysterious shrivelled contents of the box 
away. The old couple never knew of their 
loss, for they both died before the end of 
the war. 


Mr. P. Shaw Jeffrey, in his recent 
“Whitby Lore and Legend,’ says :~- 
In the days of Nelson, when seagoing was 


far more dangerous than now, a child’s caul 
in the Royal Navy fetched as much as £30. 
The long period of comparative safety at sea 
brought down the price as low as Is. or 1s. 6d. 
When, however, the submarines got to work, 
and the dangers of seagoing increased, the price 
began to rise steadily, so that within a short 
time the value of a child’s caul stood at three 
guineas, and even higher prices were realised. 
This is a very striking proof that, even in these 
days of higher education, superstition and 
danger go hand in hand. The child’s caul is 
regarded as_a safeguard against death by 
drowning. The origin of the belief is that, 
at the time of birth, the caul, which env —e 
the head of the child, is full of water, & if 
not immediately removed, would literally 
drown the newly-born infant! Because the | 
child is thus saved from drowning, the caul 


is looked upon as a charm against drowning. | the exception of barhude, 
| a box so covered. 


J. Fatrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 
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A F OURTEENTH CENTURY Rarp.—-The fol- 
lowing list is not only interesting, it is also 
an important contribution to the literature 
ancient 
(mediaeval) and modern times. It is taken 
‘Calendar of Inquisi- 
tions ’ (Miscellaneous) issued by the Record 
Commissioners, and tells of a foray or raid 
made by certain Staffordshire men on the 
house of one of their own kin in the year 


| 1324, two years after Thomas Earl of Lan- 


caster’s defeat at Boroughbridge, when, in 


| so many instances, brethren of the same 


| 


| originating family feuds 
went out to France| cases persisted for years after. 
couple | 


| blood were arrayed one against the other, 


which in some 

The Inquisition, which was held at Essyn- 
ton, Co. Stafford, on the Tuesday next after 
St. Luke, 18 Edw. II. (1324), returned that 
Nicholas de Swynnerton Parson of [Muc- 
clestone}], David his groom, Sir Richard 
[de Swynnerton] le Bedul, chaplain, and 
John de Charnes had broken vi et armis into 
the close of John de Swynnerton of Hilton, 
and carried off thence the following goods :— 


4 brazen pots and one 


posnet ... ... ... ...| valued at 52 shillings. 
1 basin with 2 ewers ¥ 4 mark. 
1 shield with 1 saddle 

and 2 bits, 1 hab- 

ergeon, 1 ventail, 

and 1 collaret ... 5 10 marks. 
|3 habergeons ... ... ... a 20 shillings. 
S DRCIROTS x26, 25e6. sex es ‘> 30 shillings. 
1 pair of jambers, 


cuisseurs, and 


RISE NIS 9. sc7 bse Ses: Ses 15 shillings. 


OS eee 3 6 marks. 
2 cross-bows ... ... ... - 2 marks. 
ER eck che. isin wae isey is 1 mark. 
1 sack, 1 barhude, 1 

saddle and 1 box 

for harness ... ... ee 20 shillings. 
1 piece of silver ... ... ¥ 15 shillings. 
2 silver-gilt cups ... ... " 7 marks. 
2 silver dishes ... ... ... 5 44 shillings. 
2 swords of war ... ... - 15 shillings. 
l mazer cup and 1 

goblet ... . . 15 shillings. 
2 pair of iron “gloves at 1 mark. 
7 oxen and 2 cows, 1 

mark each ... ... ... > 9 marks. 
5 mares and 4 foals, 8 

marks each ... ... re 72 marks. 





13 she-goats 13 shillings. 
The last three entries illumine the whole 
catalogue. 
The obsolete words of this list may be 
found in any good dictionary, with perhaps 
i.e., bearhide, 


CHarLeEs Swynnerton, F.S. A. 
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EpMuND HarRIsON OF THE BRODERERS’ 
CompaNy.—Among other plate owned by the 
Broderers’ Company are the two celebrated 


ups presented respectively by John Parr 


and Edmund Harrison, replicas of which 
are in the South Kensington Museum. On 


| 


amongst them that of Jane Harrison: so 


that in its way it remains a monument 
of her. 
Doubtless the Broderers will extend to 


| this monument the same reverent care that 
| they devote to that of her husband in St. 


the guest nights of this Company these cups | 


are handed round with interesting ceremony, 
and the memory of their donors recalled and 
duly honoured. On the outside rim of the 
lid of the cup presented by Edmund Harrison 
is engraved : 

The Gift of Edmund Harrison, Imbroiderer 
to our late Soveraigne Lord King 
ceased, and unto Our Soveraigne Lord King 
2th Jan. 1628: then 
being Warden of the Company of Broderers. 

And on the foot of the cup runs the legend : 

E, Harrison Ob: 9 Jan. 1666 Ar 77, was a 
porienedes of Cripplegate. At the age of 40 
e married Jane the eldest daughter of Thos. 
Godfrey Esqr of UWodiford in Kent, by whome 
he had 12 sons and 9 daughters, of whom 5 
survived him viz Godfrey, Edmund, 
Peter, Sarah and Jane. 

This Edmund Harrisén was buried in St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, where a monument, 
with an inscription to his memory, remains. 
Jane, his wife, was the eldest daughter of 


‘Thomas Godfrey by his second wife, and was 


the eldest daughter of his 18 children by his 
two wives. Thomas Godfrey married firstly 
Margaret only daughter of William Lam- 
barde, the well-known Kentish antiquary. 
She was born in 1586, and died on 30 June, 
1611 ; there is a monument to her on the east 
wall of the south aisle of Winchelsea Church. 
Thomas Godfrey married secondly 
Iles. By her he had twin sons and another 
son, all of whom died when infants; and 
then a daughter, Jane. Subsequently they 
were the parents of Sir Kdmund Berry God- 
frey, whose mysterious murder created such 
a sensation. So that when their daughter 
married Kdmund MHarrison—-who, as 
monument describes him, ‘‘ had lived above 


his | 


| is the following under 


James de- | 


| the formation of which he had 


Giles. 

Amongst Weever’s MS. extracts for his 
‘Funeral Monuments,’ from the Register of 
Halling (Kent) which has now disappeared, 
‘** Burials ”’ : 

1613 July 24... The same day two abortive 
sonnes and twinnes of Mr. Thomas Godfrey 
gentleman were buried. 

Jane Harrison had another brother called 
Michael, whose son Michael was so tragically 
‘*‘ Godfreyed ”’ at the Seige of Namur, on 
17 July, 1695, aged 37. He was at the time 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, in 
taken a 
prominent part. Macaulay in his ‘ His- 
tory’ wrongly attributes this to his father, 
who died in 1691, aged 67. 

F. LaMBARDE. 


Curious Snurrbox (cf. ante p. 450).—I 
have a snuffbox in the form of a small book 


| in leather binding, stamped and tooled, on 


the back ‘Don Juan.’ It is composed of a 
large number of pages, gilt-edged, properly 


| bound up, but having a vesica-shaped cavity 


| cover to cover, lined 


cut though the centre of all the pages from 
with leather. The 


| front cover opens with a spring catch, and 


is a great surprise to anyone looking at it 


| as a book, and fingering the edges of leaves 


Sarah | 


40 yeeres a batchelour ’’--in 1629, the year: 
after he had presented the cup to his Com- | 
pany, she could scarcely have been more than | 
| what I suppose were the forerunners of the 


15 years of age. 


On the east wall of the Cloister of West- | 


minster Abbey, near the entrance to 
Chapter House, is a monument placed there 
to the memory of one of Jane’s 
brothers who died whilst a pupil at West- 
minster School under the famous Richard 
(‘‘ Birchard by us,’’ as is recorded in a 
diary by another of his pupils) Busby. The 
names of all the family are recorded, and 


younger | 


the | 


and covers. 
Watrer E. Gawtuorpe. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 





CoNGREVES.—-[ remember in the ’fifties 


Swedish wooden matches. They were in 
turned wooden boxes about 4 inches high, 
and held matches circular in section and 
with the heads most brilliantly coloured in 
all the hues of the rainbow. Am I right in 
thinking these were termed ‘‘ Congreves ”’ ? 


If not, what was a ‘‘ Congreve’’? Were 
they the invention of Congreve of rocket 
| fame? F. H. H. G. 
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PorM ATTRIBUTED TO Drypen.—Can any 
reader throw a light upon the following 
extract which occurs in a curious MS. of 
about 1679-80? 1t purports to be a catalogue 
of goods to be sold by auction at ‘‘ The 
Royall Coffee House neare Charing Crosse.”’ 

4. L. A strict treaty betweene France and 
England, being a factious Novell written by 
the D. of Buck: at the firench Camp at Hers- 
wick July the 16th 1672, since turned into 
Heroick verse by John Dryden poet Laureat, 
and now knowne by the name of the Conquest 
of England. 

I can find no mention of the poem among 
Dryden’s works. 

Evretyn NEwrTon. 

75, Eaton Square, S.W. 

‘* FAMILLE VERTE.’’-—What are the mean- 
ing and the origin of the name “ Famille 
Verte,’’ and does it apply to oriental china 
only? Gok. WW. 

THe Rev. Writ1am Moore (os. 1705).—To 
what University did the Rev. William 
Moore belong ? 
was ordained Priest in the diocese of Ferns 
25 March, 1682. 
Dublin in ecclesiastical papers of the diocese 
of Ferns; and also called M.A. Dublin 
(Trinity College), Oxford and Cambridge 


fail, after exhaustive enquiry, to reveal him. | 


He was ‘‘ Under master of Kildare,’’ 1681. 


He married twice, first Elizabeth Master- | 


son, née West; secondly, Alice Whitfield, 
née Martin. Both wives were of good 
family. The Rev. William Moore is men- 
tioned in a footnote under ‘ Bulkeley’ in 
Collins’s ‘ Peerage’ (Mervyn Archdale’s edi- 
tion, Vol. ii, p. 22). 


By Alice Whitfield, née Martin, he had 
4 sons; the eldest was another William 
Moore of Tinrahen, Co. Wexford, m. 
Frances Hodson of Coolkenno. Both are 
buried in Ballycanew churchyard, Co. Wex- 
ford. The son of William Moore of 
Tinrahen, Lorenzo Moore, . b. 1744, d. 1801, 
was M.P. for Dungannon in Grattan’s par- 
liament, Colonel in Battle Axe 
married Henrietta Janssen, only child and 
heiress of Sir Stephen Theodore Janssen, Bt. 

The Rev. William Moore died 1705, was 
Rector of Kiltennel, Curate of Ballycanew, 
Prebendary of Clones. 

Where and when was he ordained Deacon ? 

Where and when did he get his degree? 

Who were his parents? 

KatHarIneE BaTHURST. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


He died intestate 1705. He 


He is styled Clerk of | 


Guards ; | 
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| GurrarD oF Twyrorp, Co. Bucxs.—Can 
any reader throw light on this family? A 
|chart is given in Baker’s ‘ Northampton- 
'shire,’ in Giffard’s ‘ Family of Giffard,’ and 
in the ‘ Visitations of Oxford.’ The table. 
comes to an end in Ursula, dau. of Thomas 
Giffard (d. 4 Edward VI), who mar. Sir 
Thomas Wenman, Kt., of Carswell, Co. 
Oxon (d. 19 Eliz.). This Wenman or 
Wayneman family also occurs in ‘ Visit. 
Oxon,’ and in ‘Roger Giffard,’ who had a son, 
— Giffard, of St. James’s Abbey, Duston. 
i am anxious to carry this table further. A 
certain William Giffard, of Swavensey, Co. 
Cantab., circ. 1620, or a descendant of his, 
mentions the descendants of this Giffard of 
Duston as being relatives, and as having 
stayed at the Abbey with them, evidently 
they were cousins. I have the complete 
table from William G. down to the present 
day, but am unable, so far, to link them 
up. I shall be extremely grateful for help. 
C. A. H. Frankirn. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, §.E.1. 


GENTLEMAN PENSIONER ExTRAORDINARY.— 
In the books of the Guildhall Court (for 
civil cases) held before the Mayor and 
%ecorder of the Borough of King’s Lynn on 
25 March, 6th Car. I, occurs this entry :— 

John Taylor Esqr. sworne gent penconer 
| extraordinarie to his Matie the xxvijth day 
of December 1630 by ye Comand of the Earle 
of Suffolke Captayne Ricu GREEN. 

What were the rights and duties of 
Gentlemen Pensioners Extraordinary ? 

K. B. O. K. L. 

THomas Bowsrretp.—He was in 1581 
Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. In 
Cooper’s ‘ Athenee Cant.’ it is stated that he 
was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School. 
| He was at Pembroke College, Cantab., but in 
| 1577 was incorporated at Oxford and com- 
menced M.A. there. In 1581 he was 
admitted Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall 
and in the following year was made preben- 
dary of Grimston and Yatminster, in the 
‘church of Sarum. He resigned tiie headship 
of St. Edmund Hall, 26 Feb., 1600. After 
| this we can find no trace of him. TI have 
it is possible that some 


} searched in vain: 


|of your readers can give information about 
| Bowsfield. 
| memory, or was he buried in the Cathedral 


Is there a mural tablet to his 


‘or its precincts ? M.A. 
THE ENGADINE: ENGLISH VISITORS IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. — In November, 


1656, Sir John Reresby, Bart., of whom there 
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is an account in the ‘ D. N. B.,’ and one 
Mr. Berry of Canterbury, on their way from 
Lyons to Padua crossed the Albula Pass. 
They took seven hours going from Borgon 
(Bergin) to Lepante (Ponte), and on the 
way down they met with continual ice. 
On the left hand of the way was the rise 
of the hill, on the right a steep descent, and 
so armed with the points of rocks, that some 
laden mules falling down not long before we 


passed, were broken in several pieces ere they | 
| they were unaware that the portrait existed 


came to the bottom. Here Mr. Berry, of our 
company, not willing to light as the rest did, 
fell down, horse and all; where he had cer- 
tainly perished, had he not miraculously 
stopped upon a great stone ere he fell two 
yards, which saved them both from much 
harm. 

In three hours more they came to a very 
mean lodging at Pontrazin (Pontresina), 
where they spent the night, and the next day 
crossed the Bellina (Bernina) Pass in six 
hours, dined at Posiagore (Poschiavo), and 
lodged at Madonna di Tyrano. 

On their way from Trent to Chur in the 
month of March, 1664/5, John Ray and 
Francis Willughby (both of whom have 
their places in the ‘ D. N. B.’) were accom- 


yanied by two young men who had _ been | . 
! : 7 2 ' could be obtained ? 


Ray’s pupils at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
viz., (1) Philip Skippon (knighted 19 Apr. 
1674), son of Philip Skippon (as to whom 
see the ‘D. N. B.’) and Maria Comes, his 
first wife; and (2) Nathanael or Nathaniel 


Bacon. These four Englishmen, having 
spent the night of the 2ist at -Gharf 
(Cierfs) passed the ‘‘ mountain of Bufa- 


lora ’’ (the Open Pass) on the 22nd, in seven 
or eight hours, dined at Zernetz, and lodged 
at Ponte. There they spent the next day, 
and on the 23rd crossed the Albula in a 
violent snow-storm, and lodged at Bergin 
on the 24th. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
Reresby and Berry were the first English- 
men to visit the Engadine, and any informa- 


tion concerning Berry and Nathanael Bacon | 


would be welcome. 
Joun B. WAtNeEWRIGHT. 


Spurtous proor or J. R. SmiTH’s 
‘GrorGE, Prince or Wates.’—In The Print 
Collectors’ Quarterly for Oct., 1922, there is 
an article by Mr. Mark W. Hall, of the 
British Museum, on the mezzotint portrait 
of George, Prince of Wales, by J. R. Smith 
after Thomas Gainsborough. The size of 
the original plate in 25g x 17J inches. This 
represents the Prince, full length, in mili- 
tary uniform, standing by his horse. 


At the conclusion of the article there is 
this paragraph :— 

Note.—An impression has been seen with a 
scratched inscription and title — George 
Duke of Cornwall, printed from a separate 
plate and pasted over a lettered state of— 
George, Prince of Wales. his spurious 
proot was probably done early in the 19th 
century to further the sale of the portrait in 
the West of England. 

Until I sent this impression for inspection 
by the authorities at the British Museum, 


with such a (spurious) title, and a_ well- 


| known London dealer whom I consulted had 


never seen this scratched separate plate title. 
It is, of course, inconceivable that there 
should not be others, somewhere in the 
Western counties, at all events. Where are 
they? I have promised to let Mr. Mark 
Hall know should I be able to obtain any 
iurther information about the print. 
Hucu G. CuMMING. 

Boccaccro’s ‘ DEcAMERONE.’—-Would any 
reader obligingly supply me with a list 
(giving place, date and whether expurgated 
or not) of Italian and English editions of 
this work, or refer me to sources where it 
I know that, prior to 
1827, more than a hundred editions had 
issued from the Italian press, but I should 
welcome notices even of the chief amongst 
them. I am aware of the following Italian 
re-impressions : 1470 (the first) ; 1573 (Flor- 
ence), known as the Hdizione dei Deputati 
and emended; 1582 (Venice), emended br 
Leonardo Salviati; 1590 (Venice), emended 
by Cieco d’Adria; 1594 (Venice), reprinted 
by Salviati; and 1820, 1827 (Florence) 
unemended. Of the English editions I 
know absolutely nothing. 

J. B. McGovern. 

Henry Witiam Hott graduated M.A. at 
Oxford University from Oriel College in 
1828. Can any correspondent give me the 
date and place of his death? Neither 


Foster’s ‘Alum. Oxon.’ nor Shadwell’s 
‘Oriel College Register’ supplies the 


required information. G. F. R. B 
‘‘AN UNCONSCIONABLE TIME IN DYING.’’— 
Who was the King who apologized for taking 
such an unconscionable time in dying? Not, 
I think, Charles II. Authority is desired. 
H. C—n. 
Tue Lusianan Famtty AND THE Farry MELUsINE. 
—A list of French books on this subject was 
published at 5 S. vi. 324. Are there transla- 


tions of any of these published? 
HESPERIAN. 
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REFERENCE WAnNtTED.—Can any reader kindly 
tell me where you will find the following lines 
in Walter Scott’s poems or other works :— 

Now wiry terrier, rough, and grim 

And Greyhound, with his length of limb, 

And pointer, now employed no more, 

Cumber our parlour’s narrow floor. 

Nova Scorra. 


AvTHORS WANTED: 

1. ‘Martin Toutrond: A Frenchman in 
am in 1831.’ (Published by Bentley in 
1849). 

2. *A Legend of Cloth Fair; and Other 
Tales.’ (Illustrated by Phiz; published by 
Southgate, 1840). 

Watter G. CRomBIE. 

69, Beulah Hill, S.E.19. 

3. Dr. Saintsbury, in ‘A Scrap Book,’ at 
p. 254, quotes “ fools’ paradises are wise men’s 
purgatories.” Who wrote this? George Colman 
(1732-1794), in ‘The Deuce is in him,’ Act i, 
se. 1., wrote ‘ A fool’s paradise is better than 
a wiseacre’s purgatory.” 

HARMATOPEGOS. 


Replies. 


HEREDITARY USE OF SURNAMES 
AND ARMS. 


(12 8S. xi. 489). 

Although not a leading authority, I think 
I car give some information on the subject 
in so far as it relates to the principality of 
Wales. The hereditary use of :— 

(a) Surnames: These became general in 
Wales at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the method adopted was to angli- 
cize the parents’ baptismal name, e.g.,the son 
of John became Jones; of Evan, Evans; etc. 

(b) Arms: The family of Davis of Gwy- 
saney bear the coat of Cynwrig Effel, a 
Welsh Prince of the 12th century, which 
was confirmed as a family coat in 1581, 


which points to the fact that the thirteen | 


intervening generations also bore this coat. 

(c) Badges: These were used as distin- 
guishing marks in battle when the coat, by 
reason of many quarterings, became less 
easily recognisable at a glance; it would 
therefore appear that they were assumed as 
occasion arose, and not at any particular 
period. 

(d) Crests: Previous to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the use of crests was 
limited to a person of a certain station, the 
qualifications of which have not _ been 
recorded (the qualification in France was 


‘“ Tournament Rank ’’), but after this time 
hereditary grants of crests were made con- 
currently with grants or arms. 

D. or G. 


I quote the following ‘‘ authorities ’’ and 
their opinions :— 

(a) Surnames. Bardsley—‘ English Sur- 
names’—says, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries a change took place. What had 
been but an occasional and irregular custom 
became a fixed and regular practice, and the 
surname became part and parcel of a man’s 
property, and passed on with his other pos- 
sessions to his direct descendants. 

Baring-Gould—‘ Family Names ’—says it 
is not possible to fix a date when surnames 
became hereditary. Hereditary surnames 
stole into use by slow degrees and _ imper- 
ceptibly. They did not become general 
among the middle classes till the fifteenth 
century. 

Lower—‘English Surnames ’—states that 
the practice of making the second name of 
the individual stationary, and transmitting 
it to descendants, came gradually into com- 
mon use during the eleventh and three fol- 
lowing centuries. By the middle of the 
twelfth century, it began to be essential that 
persons of rank should bear some designation 
in addition to their baptismal name, 

I think that these writers may be regarded 
as authorities. The following facts are 
added by way of interest. In the fourth 


| year of Edward IV (1465) an Act was passed 


compeliing every Irishman that dwelt within 
the English pale to take an English  sur- 
name, the only instance, I believe, of a posi- 
tive statute, commanding the taking of 
names or regulating the manner of selecting 
them, which was limited to a_ particular 
locality. From the eleventh and _ twelfth 
centuries onwards the practice of giving and 
assuming surnames was general. It was 
really not until the reign of Henry V, under 
the ‘‘ Statute of Additions’? (I Hen. V. 
c. 5) that these fluctuations and changes 
were materiaily arrested. 

(b) Arms. Camden gives Henry III’s 
reign as the time when the hereditary use 
of arms was established. This view is sup- 
ported by Dallaway — ‘Inquiries on 
Heraldry.’ He states that it was during 
this Henry’s reign that arms were some- 
times bequeathed, or given by voluntary 
cession of the chief to his favourite esquire, 
sometimes acquired by marriage with an 
heir special. 
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Planché—‘ The Pursuivant of Arms ’—a 
very reliable authority on all matters apper- 
taining to heraldry, states that heraldry 
appeared as an hereditary science at the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century. 

Montague—‘ Study of Heraldry ’—was of 
opinion that arms had become hereditary in 
the time of Richard I. 

Numerous grants of arms may be cited in 
which a limitation to the heirs is: found. 
Thus in 30th Edward III, William, Baron 
of Graystock, granted arms to Adam de Blen- 
cowe and his heirs for ever (‘ Hutchinson’s 
‘ Hist, Cumberland,’ Vol. i. p. 314). 

(c) Badges. Boutell—‘ Heraldry, His- 
torical and Popular,’—quotes the early four- 
teenth century as the time when badges were 
used habitually for decoration of costume, 
horse trappings, furniture, etc. That badges 
were in use before the adoption and recogni- 
tion of regular coats of arms is certain, but 
we have no conclusive evidence of any badge 
having been used before the time of Henry I. 

(d) Crests. Planché. This author states 
that the crest appears in heraldry very 
nearly as soon as armorial bearings become 
hereditary, i.e. in the thirteenth century. 
Crests were in general use in Chaucer’s time. 
It was at one time generally held that crests 
were not absolutely hereditable, though there 
are many instances recorded where grants of 
crests are made hereditable. A grant of a 
crest to Thomas, Earl Marshal of Nottine 
ham in 1390 by Richard II, is expressly 
made to the said Thomas and his heirs. 
Again in the 13th Edw. IV, arms and crest 
were granted by William Haulksloe, other- 
wise Clarentieux, to William Collingburne 
and his heirs for ever. Crests, like coats of 
arms, are now held to be hereditary, and 
from this it follows that the same person 
may inherit and may rightly bear two or 
more crests. 

A. ALBRIGHT. 


THe Suckiinc Famity (12 S. xi. 231, 297, 
335, 456, 538).—In reply to Mr. W. E 
GovVIER’s query at ante p. 333, ‘‘ Captain 
Maurice William Suckling, R.N.’’ of Wood- 
ton Hall, Norfolk, who died sine prole in 
1820 was a very distant connection of 
Admiral Lord Nelson, although he served 
under him, both in the Boreas in the West 
Indies and in the Agamemnon in the Medi- 
terranean. 

‘* Captain Maurice Suckling, R.N.’’ (ante 
p. 183), M.P., Controller of the Navy, who 
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died s.p. 1778, was the uncle and_ early 
naval patron of the hero of Trafalgar. He 
was born at Barsham in Suffolk, as_ the 
eldest son of the Reverend Maurice Suck- 


ling, D.D., by Anne, daughter of Sir 
Charles Turner, Baronet, and his wife, 
Mary Walpole, the sister of Captain Gal- 


fridus Walpole, R.N., the first owner of 
‘the fighting sword of Lord Nelson ’’ (see. 
ante p. 241). The other children of Dr. 
Suckling were Catherine (b. 1725, d. 1767), 
wife of the Rev. Edmund Nelson and mother 
of the Admiral, and William (b. 1730, d. 
1798), Controller of Customs, who, as the 
executor and brother of Captain Maurice 
Suckling, presented the silver-hilted sword 
to Horatio Nelson (see ante p. 313 and 
Clarke and McArthur’s ‘ Life of Nelson ’). 
This William, as father of Colonel William 
Suckling (Third Dragoon Guards, b. 1762, 
d. 1833), was the grandfather of the latter’s 
second son, Horace, the first of the four 
officers whose services are given in Mr. W. 
E, Govrer’s list (ante p. 333). Horace 
Suckling was born 3 Sept., 1794, while his 
father was fighting in Flanders, and after 
being educated at Eton, was gazetted to the 
Guards by his godfather, the Duke of Kent. 
He exchanged into the First Royal Scots 
22 Nov., 1810. He served in that Regiment 
throughout the Peninsular War, from June 
18 to November, 1813, and was present, 
among other engagements, at the Battle of 
Salamanca, the Retreat from Burgos, and 
the Siege of St. Sebastian, where he was 
wounded through the hip and right hand. 
He died of his wounds at Ceflon on 21 
August, 1841, having married, in 1823, 
Mary Laura, daughter of Patrick Myon. 
That lady, who resided as his widow many 
years at Mortlake, died there on Jan. 9, 
1891, in her 89th year (see ante p. 334). 
Her son, Horatio John, gazetted to the 90th 
Perthshire Light Infantry, 1841, afterwards 
served in the First West Indian Ceylon 
Rifles, and rose to the rank of Captain. He 
retired from the Army to live at Mortlake, 
where he died, sine prole, Sept. 1905, 
etat. 80 (mentioned in ‘ Mortlake Mem- 
ories,’ see ante p. 334). 

His brother, Frederick Herbert, born in 
the Island of Zante, 5 Sept. 1828, served in 
the 45th Regiment in the Kaffir War of 
1846-7, and in the 18th Royal Irish during 
the Burmese War of 1852-3. He exchanged 
into the 10th Hussars in 1857, served in the 
Crimea, and in Canada, and died in 1878. 
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The history of the niiboens of Colonel | 
‘‘ Nelson Suckling,” (No. 2 on Mr. Govrer’s | 
list) is interesting as told by a marginal | 
note in the Parish Register Book of Merton 
in Surrey, where it is stated that— 

Nelson, son of William Suckling and Wybrew 
his wife, was born on the 31st of December, 
1803, at New Windsor, Berks, and christened 
on the 6th’ of September, 1805, which christ- 
ning was postponed on account of Lord Vis- 
count Nelson, one of the Godfathers, being out 
ot England on His Majesty’s Service. 

History tells us that, on the 20th Aug., 
Lord Nelson at last reached Kngland, and 
proceeded ‘‘ to join a family party assembled 
to meet him at Merton.”’ A mem- 
ber of the company was Nelson’s young 
nephew, George Matcham, who has left, in 
a letter, the account of the christening party. 
It comprised, among others, several young 
people: Charlotte Nelson, Anne and Eliza 
Bolton, and the little Horatia, who all sat 
at dinner at a side table, w hen Lord Nelson 
remarked to his fellow sponsor, the Duke of 
Clarence (afterwards King William IV) 
that he was never so happy as when in the 
company ‘‘ of young people.” 

Tuomas Fotry. 


2 | 
EXECUTION OF A NONCONFORMIST MINISTER 


(12 S. xi. 233, 374, 433, 492, 535).—The 
reprint of the ‘ Narrative’ of John James 
in the Sabbath Memorial is quite accurate 
and, by setting out the title page, proves 
that there was no “‘ imprint”’ to this tract 
and that, therefore, it was seditious. This 
inference is confirmed by the fact that there 
is a copy Of the tract among the State 
Papers (see Calendar for 1661-2, p. 617). 

The editor of the Sabbath Memorial, of 
course, acted in perfect good faith, and was 
merely following Crosby, the uncritical 
eighteenth century historian of the Baptists, 
much of whose work can be dismissed as 
being mistaken. 

But there is no evidence that John James 
was a “‘ pastor,”’ or that the Fifth Monarchy 
men would have accepted such a term or 
office, nor is his connexion with Peter Cham- 
berlain satisfactorily proved. This, however, | 
is not the point-—-the real point is that the 
tract was a fraudulent romance and_ that 
John James was no martyr for religion. | 
The aims and objects of the Fifth Monarchy 
men were fully detailed in set terms in. 
several manifestoes, the most important of 
which is Venner’s ‘ Door of Hope,’ of which 
there is a copy at the British Museum. 
‘These aims included the “ rasing, destroy- 


;see in addition to the references 
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_ ing and rooting out’”’ all the laws of Eng- 
| land, the murder of the King and Royal 
family, and the extermination of ‘ magis- 
tracy and ministry’ all over the world. 
All this was to be done by the sword, and in 
doing it the Fifth Monarchy men were to be 
invulnerable; “ not one hair of their heads ”’ 
was to be touched. All the writers about 
John James and nearly all about Venner 
have failed to read this tract. 

Further information about John James is 
to be found in the State Papers for 1661. 
Peter Crabb’s information, dated Oct. 11, 
1661, noted on p. 110 of the Calendar for 
1661-2, refers to John James, though he 
seems to have made the mistake of describ- 
ing him as ‘ William.’? And another 
document about ‘‘ Mr. James ’”’ is noted on 
p. 162 of the Calendar. Unfortunately the 
Restoration Calendars are anything but 
satisfactory, so that in order to ascertain 
what was really said in these papers it will 
be necessary to consult the original docu- 
ments at the Record Office There is a 
further reference to the ‘ Narrative’ on 
p- 555 of the Calendar for 1664-5. 

J. G, M. 


‘Man or Wax”? (12 8S. xi. 489, 518). 
—I have not the ‘ Paston Letters’ at hand, 
but the following quotation from them, con- 
tained in Coulton’s ‘ Social Life in Britain ’ 
| (Cambridge University Press, 1918), p. 442, 
throws some light on Q. V.’s enquiry. It is 
from a letter dated 1443 from M. Paston to 
her husband, who had been ill in London :— 

‘“ My moder behestyd a nodyr ymage of 
wax of the weytte of yow to oyer Lady of 
Walsyngham.”’ 

The offering of images of wax for the 
recovery of the sick was not confined to 
human beings. Coulton (op. cit. p. 396) 
gives the following from the ‘ Household 
Accounts of Nicholas de Litlington’ (Abbot 


| of Westminster, 1326-86) :— 


*° 1368. Item for a waxen image of a 
falcon brought to offer [at the altar] for a 
sick falcon, “6d. sad 

Wm. Setr WFEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


ForLk-LoRE: CHANGELINGS (12 S. xi. 310, 
355, 414).—For the story of the changeling 
which discloses its true nature by expressing 
surprise at seeing ale brewed in egg-shells, 
already 
given: Rhys, ‘ Celtic Folk-lore,’ pp. 62, 220, 
223, 264, 268; W. Sikes, ‘ British Goblins,’ 
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pp. 59, 60; K. Knortz, ‘ Irlandische 


Marchen,’ Zurich, 1886, pp. 49-51, No. 29; 
Y Cymmrodor, iv. 209, vi. 172, 175; 
MacDougall and Calder, p. 101; J. G. 


Campbell, ‘ Superstitions of the Highland 
and Islands of Scotland,’ p. 39; E. MacCul- 
loch, ‘ Guernsey Folklore,’ pp. 219-20, 225; 
E. M. Leather, ‘ Folk-lore of Herefordshire,’ 
1912, pp. 46-47; Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie, vi. 144; Sébillot, ‘ Folklore de 
France,’ i. 118-19 ; A. Bosquet, ‘ Normandie 
romanesque,’ p. 116; Revue des traditions 
populaires, Xxv, 410; A. Rittershaus, 
‘ Islandische Mirchen,’ 1902, pp. 506 ct seq. ; 
Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde (Ber- 
lin), xvi, 414; Bartsch, ‘ Sagen aus Mecklen- 
burg,’ No. 97; Reinhold Kohler, ‘ Kleinere 
Schriften,’ 1898, i, 220; and the long list in 
Bolte and Polivka, ‘ Anmerkungen zu den 
Kinder - und Hausmarchen,’ i, 368 - 69, 
No. 39 (3). SAGITTARIUS. 


Trick Numbers (12 S. xi. 511).—The 
following might prove useful :—Augustus de 
Morgan, ‘A Budget of Paradoxes;’ W. W. 
Rouse Ball, ‘ Mathematical Recreations ;’ 





J. J. Haugh, ‘ Higher Arithmetic;’ and 
many books by Henry E. Dudeney. 
DE V. PayEn-Payne. 
Perhaps the ‘ Australian Calculator’ will 
suit your correspondent’s purpose. The sub- 
title is ‘How to become quick at figures.’ 
The publishers are E. J. Larby, Ltd., 30, 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
L. L. K. 


Kec Fotk-toreE: Goop Fripay AND 
CuristMas (12 S. ix. 489; x. 15).—On read- 
ing the result of the Good Friday experiment 
related by your correspondent, I determined 
to test the efficacy of Good Friday as a 
preservative factor. I therefore arranged 
with three reliable poultry keepers to take 
six eggs from the nest in April and leave 
them untouched until December. The fol- 
lowing table gives the history of each egg. 

The inference from the tests seems to 
be that an unfertile egg will keep good 
indefinitely provided that it is left undis- 
turbed in a fairly equable temperature and 
that the choice of day when such an egg is 
put away for future use is quite immaterial. 


















































Proverss Wantep (12 S. xi. 289, 380).— 
5. Camden in his ‘ Remains,’ quotes the 





! 
Date of Fertile or | Where In what When | 
laying Unfertile | placed. Position. broken. | Condition. 
| 
| | 
1921. Not known | cellar Lying down | 8 Dec. | Good—White and yolk 
7 April | on corrugated | | separate, latter slightly 
| paper : shrunk. 
we | pe | ’ 
| | 
13 April | Unfertile | Bookcase | Upright in ibe. | Se ee 
— | this egg was carried 
! in a tramear before 
| | | testing. 
‘ | ae as | 
april Unfertile Fireless On the ; 11 Dee. | Good—White a_ little 
Friday) Room side | more fluid than usual. 
| ee 
Ditto Ditto Ditto Ditto 1i Dec. | Ditto. 
a | a ae - “ 
Ditto Not known | Cellar Ditto 8 Dec | Bad—Had heen retten 
| | for a considerable time. 
21 April | Ditto Ditto | Ditto 8 Dee | Ditto. 
R. C. Temp e. 


proverb, “‘ The wife and the sword may be 
shewed but not lent.’’ 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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‘* Huncer ’’’? in Puack-NaMES (12 S. xi. 
511).—I think that a food shortage meaning 
can be ruled out. Canon Bannister (‘ Place- 
names of Herefordshire’) gives nine 
‘“‘ hunger’’ names in our county, with -hill, 
-stone, -berry (bury), -grove, -strete, -hole 
and -eya terminations, the last two terminals 
signifying, I think, heol, a road, and ea, 
water, or ig, island. Of one name — 
Clehonger (cle being clay)—he quotes twelve 
forms from 1015 to 1346, and they range 
through the forms -hangre, -hungre, and 
and -hongre. This confirms my own impres- 
sion (gathered in the course of my trackway 
work) that ‘‘ hanger ”’ and ‘‘ hunger ’’ place- 
names, both common, are identical in 
original meaning. Canon Bannister traces 
it through the old word hangra, which is | 
usually translated as ‘‘ a wood on a steep 
hill-side,’? and Gilbert White, in his ‘ Sel- 
borne,’ uses it in this sense. But I am 
forming the opinion (and look for further | 
evidence), that its meaning in pre-historic 
times (before written records) was not a| 
wooded bank, but the deeply cut straight 
road or track used as a sighting cutting up 
the bank. At our local ‘‘ Hungerstone ”’ 
such a road is sighted through a pond at its 
foot on to Thruxton Mound. Hongar House 
(St. Weonards) is at the head of a similar | 
eutting, and at New Radnor, where there is | 
a sunk road now called Newgate Lane, up 
the bank straight for a cottage now called 
Sunny Bank, I found that old people called 
this cottage ‘‘ Hunger Spot.’’ 

Fords are often under banks, and Hunger- 
ford is frequent as a place-name. Will cor- 
respondents kindly report whether at places 
so named a steep sunk road sights down a 
bank to the ford ? 

Will anyone who knows 
Selborne or that in the Rectory grounds at 





sunk roads down the banks there? 
Atrrep WATKINS. 

Hereford. 

I do not pretend to be able to derive the 
word ‘‘ Hunger ”’ in this connection, but it 
may interest your correspondent to know 
thai, leading out of Towngate Street in 
Poole (Dorset), there is one old street named 
‘* Hunger Hill,’? while another is ‘‘ Dear 
Hay Lane;’” hoth names have always 
sounded suggestive to me of. hard times 
experienced by Poole citizens of a former age. 


Winirrep D. BEAL. 


the Hanger at | . 

anger at | from some ancient owners, whose arms were 
7 {in a 
Burgh Castle (Norfolk) also report on the | 


Mrs. Breton (12 S. xi. 489).—It was 
while St. SwiTHIN was young that Mr, 
Beeton the publisher retired from business. 


on his own account, the event taking place | 


in 1869. The retirement was not without 
importance to the literary world, for a few 
years later there was litigation resulting in 
one of the earliest legal decisions that the- 
assignment of a title of a newspaper or 
periodical bearing the name of the assignor 
is the entire property of the assignee, and 
the Courts will protect his rights. In 1869 
Beeton sold his Beeton’s Christmas Annual 
and other works to Ward, Lock and Tyler, 
and in a contract engaged to serve the firm, 
for which he received a salary. He con- 
tinued to edit the Annual, but in 1784 the 
new proprietors, not being satisfied with the 
way the work was done, engaged another 
writer. Thereupon Beeton advertised that. 
he had nothing to do with the Annual and 
that he was preparing another one through 
Messrs. Weldon and Company. Upon the 
application of Ward, Lock and Tyler, the 
Court granted an injunction restraining 
Beeton from publishing any such advertise- 
ment (Case reported in Law Reports 19. 
Equity 207) 1874. These facts negative the 
suggestion of Sr. SwrrxHrn that the author 
author of cookery books, encyclopedias of 
sport, law, literature, etc., ‘‘ is still alive to 
enjoy the success of her work.”’ 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Rookwoop (12 S. xi. 452).—Rookwood 
Hall, from which the late Sir H. J. Selwyn 
Ibbetson took his title, is an old Manor 
House in the parish of Abbess Roding in 
Iissex. Morant says that it took its name 


window of the Church (Morant’s 
‘ Essex,’ Vol. ii, p. 137). There can be no 


| connection with the novel ‘ Rookwood.’ 


Witt1aAM BARNARD. 


Mancuester Town or Crty 1n 1850 (12 S$. 


| xi. 147, 496).—At the last reference we are 





told that by a charter dated 29 March, 1853, 
the municipal and parliamentary borough of 
Manchester was constituted a city. Was 
that in connection with the creation of the 
bishopric of Manchester? The collegiate 
church would naturally be promoted to @ 


cathedral. 
L. L. K. 
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Mace Famity (12 S. xi. 48, 92, 110, 156, | I have been unable to identify) with Buck- 


219).—In the transcript of the marriages of | hurst in  Withyham. 
: | there are two farms named Bugsell, which 
1742, June 5th. Richard Morgan & Eliz. | 


St. Aldate’s, Oxford—at Bodleian :— 


_Mace. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Rosert LowtTuH’s 


Near Etchingham 


were probably manor-houses of the de Bux- 
hulls. I would suggest that the family may 


Hampsurre Parisy | have derived its name from Bexhill in Sus- 


(12 S. xi, 470).—The ‘ Victoria County His- | sex, which, in early times, was regularly 


tory of Hampshire,’ Vol. iv, p. 218, says | Spelt, either ‘‘ Bexle,” or “ Buxle.” 


The 


that amongst distinguished Rectors of Over- | coincidences between Suffolk names and 


ton were. . . Robert Lowth, afterwards | 
Bishop of London. He was instituted Vicar 
in 1735. The living of Overton was in the | 
gift of the Bishop, while that of Ovington | 
was not. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ at p. 230, | 
describes him as Rector of Ovington and | 
Woodhay. Another Rector of Ovington | 
mentioned in the same work is Thomas 
Jefferies (p. 234). 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

Duc pe Rercustapt (Ror pe Rome) (12 S. 
xi. 490).—Napoleon’s son was made by his 
grandfather, the Emperor of Austria, a 
Colonel of one of the Styrian regiments. The 


pre-war editions of the ‘ Almanack de Gotha’ | 


contain a full list of the Austrian Emperor’s | 
many titles, and these include ‘‘ Duc de 
Styrie.’’ My father, the late Victor de 
‘Ternant, often said that when on a visit to 
Prince Collerdo-Mannsfeld’s Styrian  resi- 
-dence, in the year 1856, he was shown a full- 
length painted portrait of the Duc de 
Reichstadt, and the buttons had the letter 
“§.’? Prince Collerdo-Mannsfeld said it 
was painted in the same room in which it | 
was hung in the winter of 1829, when) 
“young Napoleon ’’ was in the neighbour- 
hood with his Styrian regiment. The minia- 
ture portrait may be a copy of the Collerdo- 
Mannsfeld picture. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


Str Aran Le Bouxnutrt, K.G. (12 S. xi. 
392, 437, 474).—In the printed Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, under date, 12 May, 1367, 
there is an entry beginning, ‘‘ Pardon at the 
request of Alan de Boxhill to Walter 
Gille . .. ;’’ while in another entry in the | 
same year, under date 20 Nov., he is) 
described as ‘‘Alan de Buxhull, knight ”’ 
(but mot ‘‘ Knight of the Garter’’). In| 
view of the quotation from Shaw’s ‘ Knights 
of England,’ it seems reasonable to suppose 
that he was a Knight bachelor for some 
years before being admitted to the Order. 

I prepared my note rather hastily and 
regret to see that I confused Buckholt (which | 


Sussex names are many and curious, and 
might repay a close study, as illustrating 
the connection between the two branches of 
the South Saxon race. How often has 
‘* Hodley, Suss.”’ (written with the long s 
doubled} been transformed by a copyist into 
‘* Hadley, Suff.” ! 
F. L. Woop. 


Paper Marks (12 8. xi. 411, 455, 478).— 


| In Vol. xxxvii (1857) of Archaeologia, there 
| is an interesting article, containing about 


thirty illustrations, on paper-marks. The 
first date is 1330, and the last 1431. The 
illustrations are all from France and Eng- 


| land, and it is suggested that we received 


our paper from Bordeaux, or that Aquitaine 

and England were supplied from the same 

market. H. T. Beppows. 
Borough Librarian, Shrewsbury. 


Grratpus CAMBRENSIS (1? S. x. 272).— 


|The meaning of Tant giwe li purcel cume 


uolt li chael is—The little pig gives as much 
as the dog wants. It would be easier to offer 
an interpretation of incedere cornutus if the 
context of the expression were supplied. 
Cornutus can mean more than one thing; 
e.g., it has been applied to a bishop, the 
allusion being to his mitre. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


Porm Wantep (12 S. xi. 350). — The poem 
sought for is probably that entitled ‘A 
Captive Linnet,’ by the Rev. Edward Caswall 
(1814-1878), Curate of Stratford-Sub-Castle, 
Wiltshire, convert to Roman Catholicism, 1847. 
The concludin~ stanzas of this poem are :— 


A single thread of silken_hair, 
That, borne by zephyrs here and there. 
Had settled on the spray; 
Then, as he sported there, had wound 
His soft and glossy neck around, 
And bound him fast a prey. 
Moral : 

Ye children of the world beware! 
Too oft a lock of silken hair 
Has made the soul a prize; 
And held it riveted to the earth, 
When, by the instinct of its birth. 
It should have sought the skies. 

W. iH. Wetpty. 
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ie Notes on Books. 


Early Latin Hymns with Introduction and 
Notes. By the late A. S. Walpole. (Cam- | 
bridge University Press. 15s. net.) ‘ 

Tus volume belongs to the series of Cambridge | 

Patristic Texts, and has_been prepared for | 

the press by the General Editor of the series, | 

Dr. A. J. Mason, to whom Mr. Walpole sent | 

the material from his death-bed. Dr. Mason 

tells us in his Preface that he had been work- | 
ing at these hymns with Mr. Walpole for 
more than twenty years. He thus speaks from | 
intimate knowledge of the immense pains | 
which Mr. Walpole bestowed upon his task— | 
of the many transcripts he made of the texts; 
of his reading through the whole of the prose | 
writings of St. Ambrose in order to qualify | 
himself better to judge of the right attribu- | 
tion of hymns; of the volumes of notes he | 
had accumulated. The work he was com-| 
pelled to relinquish has been most worthily | 
carried out, and we have here a book which 
will stand for many years as the authority 
upon a subject which perhaps merits closer 
study than it has generally received. These 
early Latin hymns—to say nothing of their 
ecclesiastical interest—have a peculiar char- 
acter as poetry. They are akin to the Greco- 
Roman Christian art with which they are 
contemporary. In both the finest work is 
charged with conceptions felt to be so tre- 
mendous, so moving, and still so novel that 
they strain to its utmost the vehicle con- 
veying them, and produce a simplicity, an 
effect of stiffness, a concentration and force, 
which at first sight seem stern, almost for- 
bidding, void of beauty, but, upon any length- 
ened contemplation, reveal beauty not to be 
surpassed in its power to charm and awe. 

The not infrequent echoes of classical poetry— 

Virgilian echoes especially—haunting what is 

so strongly and newly Christian, add here and 

there a distinct strangeness, a curious rich- 

ness. So much may be said in general of a 

large proportion of the 127 hymns forming 

this collection, and when the student has 
familiarised himself with the type he will 
discover within its limits much variety and 
many degrees of culture and poetical faculty 
in the writer and of poetical merit in the 
achievement. Speaking roughly, and bearing 
in mind exceptions discussed in the Intro- 
duction, these are hymns which were sung. 
in Church up to about 600 a.p. One third, or 
rather fewer, can be assigned to their 
author; the rest-are anonymous. Of those by 
known authors several are formed of centos 
put together by later hands from long religious 
poems not intended to be sung. The main 
body of the hymns is comprised in two ancient 
collections, the old Benedictine (hymnal ‘of 
thirty-six hymns which was in use during the 
sixth century, and the later hymnal which 
superseded it. How or why the change was 
made is not known, but Fr. Blume has an 
interesting suggestion connecting it with Greg- 


"ory the Great and _ his 


rovision for 
liturgical requirements of Britain. Five ¢ 
the hymns, including the first of all (St 
Hilary’s ‘ Hymnum dicat turba fratrum ’) ¢ 
from the Irish ‘ Liber Hymnorum.’ 

Each hymn is provided with a _ separate: 
introduction and with copious rotes at_ the 
foot of the text, the history of each and itag 
place in the offices of the church being care= 
fully noted. The essay on St. Ambrose and 
the tests by which to recognise his work, 


| with the introductions to the several hymn 


(eighteen in number) here given under his 
name, may mentioned as specially good. 
It is useful, too, to have the mistaken attri- 
bution to him of several h s_ disallowed,. 
Fortunatus, again, is very happily discussed. 
and interpreted. We noticed, by the way. 
that in his hymn ‘ Crux benedicta nitet,’ the 
words “‘ manus illa .... quae eripuit ... 
morte Petrum” are referred to St. Peter’ 
rescue from prison (Acts xii); they certainl 
refer to Matt. xiv, 31, “ et continuo Jesus, ex- 
tendens manum, aaprenenne eum.” 
Walpole suggests—and shows good reason in. 
support—that the metrically anomalous hymn,’ 
‘Mediz noctis tempus est,’ may be the work: 
of Niceta of Remesiana. He was inclined: 
also to think that Alcuin might be the autho 
of ‘ Nocte surgentes vigilemus omnes’ and 
‘Ecce iam noctis tenuatur umbra.’ L 

Mr. Walpole had made an exceedingly care 
ful study of the hymns on their linguistie 
side, noting grammatical developments ands 
eccentricities and the numerous allusions tos 
or reflections of the older Latin literature; he 
had even collected material for a special gram 
mar. The fruits of this particular study are 
to be gathered in the notes on linguistic points 
which are copious and excellent. 


. 


Obituary. 


ARTHUR FRANCIS GRESHAM 
LEVESON-GOWER. é 
We much regret to learn the death of our 


correspondent, Mr. A. F. G. Leveson-Gower,. 
which took place at Hadleigh House, Windsor, 
on Dec. 26. Born in 1851—younger son of 
William Leveson-Gower of Titsey Place, Sur-- 
rey-—he was educated at Eton and Christ’ 
Church, Oxford, and entered the Diplomatie 
Service in 1876. In this nearly thirty years of 
his life were passed, the last seven as Secre 

tary of Legation at the Hague. He was a 
Knight of Justice of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and one of the three members who 
represented the Order when the ex-Kaiser* 
visited Palestine in 1898. Mr. Leveson-Gower® 
was a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and. 


| devoted much of his leisure to antiquarian 


pursuits, being especially active where the pre 
servation of ancient churches was concerned, 
and where the alienation of church furniture’ 
or plate was to be either remedied or 
prevented. : 
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